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ARE YOU SHARING OUR SALES CHECKS? 
337 Sales—5,102,700 Words Sold for Clients in Six Months 


From January to July, 1935, I sold 33 Novels to book publishers; 41 Magazine Serials and Feature 
Novels; 57 Novelettes, 167 Short Stories and 39 Articles. 
were FIRST MAGAZINE SALES for beginners. 

The writers who received these sales checks were almost all beginners when I took over their work. If 
YOU write with simple fluency and are really willing to work intelligently for success, there’s no reason why 
YOU can’t share in the thousands of dollars in sales checks I send my writers each month. 


Of these, 10 novels were FIRST NOVELS; 34 


clients can supply at present, 


ENTER THE BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST! $1,500.00 IN FREE 
SALES TRAINING PRIZES FOR TWELVE NEW WRITERS 
DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Because I am receiving more editorial calls for magazine fiction and novels than my 
e will during August and September select the six new 
writers EACH MONTH whose MSS. indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train 
them in writing to sell for the periods enumerated below—entirely Free. 


Ist Prize: MY SALES COACHING FOR ONE YEAR (Value) $400.00 
2nd Prize: MY SALES COACHING FOR SIX MONTHS ms 200.00 
3rd Prize: MY SALES COACHING FOR THREE MONTHS Se ee 100.00 
4th Prize: MY SALES COACHING ON 40,000 WORDS OF MSS. re 24.00 
5th Prize: MY SALES COACHING ON 25,000 WORDS OF MSS. <e 15.00 
6th Prize: MY SALES COACHING ON 20,000 WORDS OF MSs. ‘ 12.00 


Total Value of Prizes for Each Month $751.00 

_All_ you need do to enter the BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is to submit a mzanu- 
script for my regular agency service. ° 

nished, without obligation, on request. 


Below are listed my 
regular fees for this work: 


Full details, Rules and Entry Blanks will be fur- 


they can be made salable. 


while you are thinking of it. 


IT WILL PAY YOU To invest in professional help backed by 14 years experience in selling 
: manuscripts. I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on 
manuscripts up to 3000 words and 60c per thousand if longer. BOOKS: 30-60,000 words, $15.000; 61- 


thousands of 


Five New 80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00, Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on Foreign 
Novels by sales. Fees waived when we sell $1000 worth your material. (Special terms on request to profes- 
Clients During sional writers.) Salable scripts are immediately recommended to actively buying editors. On unsal- 


June able scripts I render a thorough constructive criticism with specific revision and replot advice if 


Give your literary talent a real chance by entering your best manu- 
scripts in the BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST. Here’s an opportu- 
nity you can’t afford to miss! Write for my market letter listing im- 
mediate editorial needs, my circular and details of the Contest 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


now, 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
A-735 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.’’ R. G. M. 
Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1000 words. Poems, Mc a line. One carbon. Prose re- 
vision (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 
grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, if. 


CHAS. ROY COX, Inc. 
995-A East Rich, Columbus, Ohio 
4 East 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Granville House, Arundel St., London, Eng. 


COMPLETE SALES SERVICE 
Send Inquiries And Manuscripts to Columbus 


AUTHORS AND TYPISTS SUPPLIES 


Low Summer Prices: No. 28 Kraft Envelopes, 25 
9x12, 25 914x12%, $1; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
95c. Ribbons, 45c. Multigraphing. Circular on 
request. 
Lee E. Gooch, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
West of Rockies, add 10% 


P ETS e (1) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS 
e AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch- 
hikers Along the Literary Highway; (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE 
SIMPLIFIED; (4) VERSE FORMS, OLD AND NEW; (5) THE 
PRACTICAL RHYMER, handbook-rhyme dictionary; (6) FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 1-2-3-4 in- 
clude 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Each book, $1; any 2, 
$1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program, $110 
eash; free anthology plan, Grapho-Analysis, etc. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c copy.) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the Post Office at 
Denver, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. All rights reserved. 
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STAFF-WRITTEN 


Every now and then we receive a letter from 
some reader to the following tenor and effect: 
“Aha! I’ve caught the editors cheating and 
THe AuTHoR & JOURNALIST napping. So- 
and-so Magazine is calling for contributions, 
and I have strong reason to believe that the 
last issue of that magazine was written by just 
one person, using half a dozen pen names. Don’t 
you consider it unfair to list this magazine as 
a market?” 

The answer, of course, is that if a magazine 
does not offer a market for manuscripts, it is 
unfair for its editors to claim that they are in 
the market. However, it is hardly conceivable 
that they would call for manuscripts and put 
themselves to the unnecessary bother of send- 
ing them back, if they are not at all in the 
market. Certainly, in most cases, we have no 
way of knowing the inside facts; if a maga- 
zine calls for material, the presumption is that 
it wants material. 

It is quite probable that in cases where a mag- 
azine is written by one or two persons, the 
basic reason is that the editor has been unable 
to find any one else who can produce just the 
kind of stuff he desires. Usually he is willing 
to buy from others, and does so, from time to 
time. A single individual might write one 
complete issue of a magazine, but it is almost 
beyond human capacity to continue doing so 
month after month. 


P.O.P. 


Certain members of the American Fiction 
Guild are training their guns on the pay-on- 
publication magazines. J. Allan Dunn, who con- 
tributes an editorial on the subject to the Guild 
Bulletin, goes so far as to declare: 

“The editor who wants you to write for 
him pay-on-publication is a grafter. If you 
send him a story you are a sucker.” 

Elaborating, he makes the point further on: 

“A man wants to start a store. He has to 
pay rent, taxes, insurance, wages, general over- 
head. But he does not propose to pay for his 
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merchandise until he has sold it, paid off every- 
thing else, including himself. Imagine a busi- 
ness trying to start that way. 

“But your stories are the merchandise, with- 
out which mags cannot exist. Their purchase 
represents the smallest part of the general out- 
lay, and the P. O. P. editor treats you accord- 
ingly.” 

There is much to be said for Mr. Dunn’s 
point of view. For the most part, the writer 
who lets a pay-on-publication magazine have 
his work is gambling—gambling that the mag- 
azine will be able to pay him after the work 
has been published and when it is too late to 
back out or save his work for a paying mar- 
ket. In case of a few old, well-established con- 
cerns which still adhere to the pay-on-publi- 
cation plan, this is a good gamble. In case 
of the vast majority of newcomers in the field 
it is a poor gamble. The American Fiction 
Guild deserves the heartiest support in any 
campaign it may undertake to overcome the 
pay-on-publication evil. 


RAY LONG 

The tragic death of Ray Long, veteran editor, 
saddened innumerable writers who owed much 
to his encouragement of their early efforts and 
his continued interest throughout his many 
years at the helm of great magazines. He began 
his editorial career, after a few years in news- 
paper work, as associate editor of Hampton’s 
Magazine. For several years he was editor of 
the Red Book, Blue Book, and Green Book, leav~ 
ing to become editor of Cosmopolitan, with 
which he remained for thirteen years. He re- 
signed in 1931 to become active in the book 
publishing firm of Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. In April, 1933, this firm was 
thrown into bankruptcy. After this, he became 
an executive in the story department of Colum- 
bia Pictures. The belief that his prestige was 
waning is believed by associates to have caused 
the despondency which resulted in his taking 
his own life on July 9th, aged 57. 


STEPS OUT 


By HORTENSE Mc RAVEN 


change has come to the love-pulp maga- 
zines, and to the once starry-eyed, palpi- 
tating heroine of their stories. The change 
has been so gradual, and so deftly introduced, 
that perhaps it has scarcely been noted by the 
devoted readers of pulpdom. But writers are 
taking note of it, and would do well to con- 
sider its trend and final outcome. 
We may divide these pertinent changes into 
four divisions: 


Underwear. 

Classical “Caparisons.” 
Philosophy. 

Wedding Rings. 


When I began to write for the love pulps, 
five years ago, one did not mention underwear 
in these stories. In one of my own there was a 
fat girl, (not the heroine), who was described 
as puffing into her “wrap-around,” which was, 
at that time, a well known article of wearing 
apparel of intimate nature. I was amused, and 
enlightened, when my story appeared in print 
with the wrap-around chastely converted into 
a coat. I took the hint. Not even remote 
descriptions of lady’s lingerie were permitted in 
the magazine over which Miss Daisy Bacon pre- 
sided. 

Now. in this-year-of-conflict, 1935, what do 
we find? In a not too recent number of the 
same magazine, we have this: 


Clothed only in very sheer undies, beautiful as 
Venus rising from the sea, Enid Young posed be- 
fore the camera. Her buttercup yellow hair, in lux- 
urious splendor about her white shoulders, gleamed 
under the lights. Her slim, exquisitely curved form 
would have delighted a sculptor . . . 

Four pairs of male eyes regarded her imper- 
sonally. To them, she was merely a model,— 
probably one of the most beautiful models in the 
trade—but nevertheless, a model. 


(From “Alluring Wife,” by Thomas Edgelow, 
Love Story Magazine.) 


Another: 


Laddie noticed her! Not for anything real about 
her, she thought bitterly, but because she was 
artificially spectacular, and brazenly nude. It was 
the new fan dance number that brought it about... . 

They did that dance with their bodies and faces 
made up a chalky white, and their only costume 
was the sketchiest of diamante fig leaf and breast 
ornaments. 

Each girl carried two huge ostrich feather fans, 
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THE LOVE-PULP HEROINE 


Mrs. McRaven is a frequent contributor to 
Love Story, All Story, Sweetheart Stories, 
Mactfadden publications, The Tower love 
magazines, and others. 


and there was only the most fleeting glimpse of 
whitened bodies. They were like dancing statues... . 
Just before they danced into the wings and out of 
sight, each girl let out whatever sort of yip was 
natural to her, and lifted her fan high above her 
head, so that the audience got one fleeting glimpse 
of her leaping, undraped body. . . . 

They were standing in the wings that first 
night . . . when Laddie came backstage. Now it is 
one thing for seasoned troupers to appear on the 
stage, dressed in nothing but postage stamp orna- 
ments but quite something else to have a 
non-professional walk back-stage and see them that 
way. Even if he is the angel of the show.” 


(From “Disappointed Blonde,” by Jane Littell, 
All Story.) 


Yes, whether we approve or not, a change 
has come in paragraphs relating to what the 
love pulp heroine has on. Or hasn’t on. 

But please notice this. Any stigma of sug- 
gestiveness is avoided by an impersonal, aloof 
touch. It is best to include that touch, when 
writing for the love pulps. For instance, in 
the first quoted passage, “Four pairs of male 
eyes regarded her impersonally. To them, she 
was merely a model.” 

In the second, “It is one thing for seasoned 
troupers to appear on the stage, dressed in noth- 
ing but postage stamp ornaments but 
something else to have a non-professional walk 
backstage, and see them that way.” 


Change number two: Who can ever forget 
the delightful ‘Mrs. Malaprop,” and the way 
she had of saying, “I don’t think so much 
learning becomes a young woman,” and ‘“‘no 
caparisons, miss!” 

Formerly the love pulps did not care for 
many “‘caparisons,” either. That is, the writer 
was not to include foreign words or phrases; 
nor refer to historical happenings, classical 
allusions, or literary quotations. The very first 
story I ever sold to the love magazines was 
accepted on the condition that I should “‘sim- 
plify it.” I remember how I hated to part with 
what I fondly hoped were my nicest bits of 
writing, but I did it, for the sake of the check 
to come. Being younger than I am now, I used 
to chafe under this restriction. I felt that it 
really wasn’t fair to pulp-paper readers to as- 
sume that they enjoyed only stories which a 
sixth-grade pupil could understand. 

Today, many of us welcome a change. Now 
we can make a few such “caparisons” in the 
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course of the story, without meriting the edi- 
tor’s blue pencil. How this has come about, I 
do not know. Perhaps the quotient of intelli- 
gence and education has increased among work- 
ing-girl readers and others. Editors are canny 
people. They keep an ear to the ground all 
the while. Recently, I was very much sur- 
prised to find a pulp story founded on Emer- 
son’s Essay on Circles. 

It is an excellent story, by the way, with the 
crispest, most modern atmosphere. 


Mary Kay gave her hat a vicious yank, as the 
little pink-and-white lady walked away across the 
room. At the door she asked casually, ‘Did you 
ever read Emerson’s essay on ‘Circles’ ?”’ 

“No,” shortly. 

“Well, I like to re-read it, these days. You 
know, when we've got used to having things come 
easily, having to dig for them seems a tragedy. 
We're so used to thinking of riches as money, 
that we look on two people with nothing but each 
other as poverty stricken. We need to draw a new 
circle,” she said quietly, and closed the door. 

(From “A Permit to Paradise,” by Marjory 
Stagemen, Story.) 


This same story may well illustrate what I 
mean by a change in philosophy. There was a 
time when love-pulp stories wouldn’t have 
contained paragraphs like the above. Love-pulp 
heroines were not supposed to think or reason; 
only to live, and live at high tension. And to 
feel; to feel with emotional fever. Stories with 
a theme, stories with an underlying philosophy 
of life, were not for the pulps. What a refresh- 
ing change! Love-pulp heroines must still love 
deeply and overflow with emotional intensity; 
but through the drama and the melodrama runs 
a new, very modern thread of inquiry as to 
what it’s all about. For example? Advice from 
another little old lady: 


“Don’t talk like a little idiot! Men have been 
men, and women have been women, and they don’t 
change, inside.” 

“They do change,” said Rita, impatiently, fever- 
ishly. “Everything about men and women has been 
changed in the last twenty years. All the old things 
are out of date.” 

‘Death maybe? Love maybe? . . 
asked dryly. 

Rita tossed her head, frowning. 

“I’m talking about manners, conventions. Mar- 
riage, and the attitude that men and women take 
to it. When you were married, it was taken for 
granted that your husband wasn’t going to want to 
look at anyone else.” 

“Land of mercy, what sort of a husband do you 
think I was married to?” It was the old lady’s 
turn to be snappy. “I'll have you know he was 
the finest, most upstanding man in our part of the 
state, and even when he was sixty, there was noth- 
ing he liked so much as a pretty girl. He had to 
be watched, that man did.” 

Rite widened her eyes, sighed. “Well . . . we 
promise “different things now. Not to bother each 
other. Not to interfere. To tend to our own busi- 
ness. 

“A lot of nations,” said the old lady with a 


.” the old lady 
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twinkle, “made promises like that. Peace promises 
—before 1914. But I notice when something that 
is your property is at stake, it’s rare you find any- 
one too proud to fight. You listen to me, young 
woman. Marriage is marriage, and it doesn’t change. 
What ties one person to another person is strong, 
and it’s made up of little things that last a long, 
long time.” 


And so on. This bit of philosophy, which I 
maintain would seldom be found in the love 
pulps of yore, is from “A Modern Marriage,” 
by Dorothy Dow, All-Story. 

Last but by no means least, is the change 
we shall classify under The Wedding Ring. 
Certainly there has been a gradual change in 
regard to the golden circlet, that symbol of love 
and felicity. Five years ago and less, editors 
of love-pulp magazines warned writers, “Only 
unmarried heroes and heroines desired. Marriage 
stories must be confined to marriage-in-name- 
only plots.” The ringing of the wedding bells, 
which must mark the conclusion of the story, 
was supposed to guarantee everlasting happiness. 
Every story ended with marriage or the promise 
of marriage; and if the writer did not make 
this clear, the editorial staff was apt to add an 
extra paragraph, leaving no doubt on this sub- 
ject. 

The first change I began to notice was in the 
hero. A few divorced and widowed young men 
began creeping in. Now, we often have mar- 
ried heroines, and several recent love-pulp 
stories begin, instead of ending, at the marriage 
altar. Then the heroine must fight the other 
woman for her young husband’s love, in quite 
the modern way. Thrilling Love Stories and 
Sweetheart Stories seem a bit more chary of 
marriage stories than some of the others. 

Not only a change in marriage stories, but 
irregular love, and relations outside the wed- 
ding ring, and openly hinted at. However, the 
heroine never actually reaches the point of en- 
tering into an irregular affair, and the close of 
the story always finds her with her virtue un- 
touched. 


“A Permit to Paradise,” already mentioned, 


is a good example. 


“Why have we got to wait?” she cried, putting 
her hands to his face. “Haven't we waited long 
enough ?”’ 

“Hush, dear! You—you musn’t talk like that,” 
still in that strained voice. 

But she would not be hushed. ‘We aren't 
really living. Haven’t we a right to—live? .... 
Look, Bob,” she said swiftly, frantically. ‘’Tomor- 
row’s Saturday. I'll come to you. I'll tell the 
family I’m going to Greenwich with Janice, to 
spend the week-end Everything will be all 
right.” 

"No, Mary Kay,” hoarsely. musn't.” 

“But I must,” she declared shakenly. “I love 
you. So much that nothing else matters.’ Her 
warm, quivering body pressed against his. Her lips 
were lifted entreatingly. “Bob?” 

There was a tense silence, then with a little groan 


he caught her madly close. His burning lips pressed 
down on hers, sealing their pact. 


Of course, Mary Kay makes a different de- 
cision before the end of the story. 


“Bob,” she said, “I want to get married today. 
Let’s run away together and do what’s right. I can 
keep on with my job until you get a break . . .” 

“Oh my darling,” he choked as he gathered he 
into his arms Several hours later, up in 
Greenwich, the bright head and the dark one bent 
over a telegraph blank 

“To whom?” he asked grinning. 

“To grandmother,” she answered, smiling. 

“And the message?” 

Mary Kay looked down at the band on the third 
finger of her left hand. 
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“We drew a new circle that took us both in,” 
she dictated in a voice that caroled with happiness. 


How far is this reaction going to swing? 
Will the love pulps eventually consider any 
theme used by the slicks? Whether or not we 
agree that the changes are a marked improve- 
ment, writers who wish jam on their bread will 
do well to take note of them. 

Personally, I say three cheers for the new 
love-pulp heroine, with her self-reliant, brave 
outlook on life. At heart, she is still our same 
sweet, wholesome girl. The changes are splendid, 
as long as they are handled, as they have been, 
with taste, good judgment, and restraint. 


| WRITING WITH A CAMERA 


. . . By GEO. E. BERGMAN 


O the article writer, a camera is indispensable. 

The best story or article is oft-times returned and 

one not as good accepted, because one had good, 
clear, interesting pictures, the other did not. 

Besides selling the story or article, pictures alone 
often are of great value. For instance, you are walk- 
ing along the street when an automobile accident oc- 
curs. A half dozen shots of that accident and you 
have a couple of almost sure sales right off the bat. 
Not only your local newspaper might be interested, 
but there are the press bureaus, if the accident was 
serious or the occupants well enough known, or the 
neighboring town paper if the people came from 
there. On top of that, most of the casualty and auto- 
mobile underwriters buy good automobile accident 
pictures. Add to that: if the car came through the 
accident in good shape, the manufacturer of it, as 
well as the shatter-proof window people, are after 
such pictures. Fires also are sought in pictures by 
insurance concerns. : 

Lately I have found another good market for acci- 
dent pictures—the accident insurance companies that 
insure pedestrians. They are just as good buyers of 
pedestrian accident pictures as the automobile insur- 
ance people are of those including cars. 

That more or less takes care of the so-called ‘‘spot 
news” pictures. But there are other opportunities tor 
the camera user. A big moving job, a new building, 
remodeling operations, attractive window displays, 
new trucks, a local boy or girl who has made good, 
a big funeral, the one-legged chicken of Farmer Din- 
gleberry, the opening of new stores, taverns, hospi- 
tals, undertaking establishments, cemeteries, etc., offer 
opportunities. Pictures of some of them, with appro- 
priate captions, can be sold to your local newspaper 
and those of surrounding towns as well as to the 
press associations and trade journals. 

A walk in Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, brought 
me to the grave of Bob Fitzsimmons, the former prize- 
fight champion. I noticed that it was in a neglected 
condition. A couple of pictures from different angles 
—a little story about how soon a celebrity is com- 
pletely forgotten—sold to the sport page of a Chicago 
paper. A more elaborate story sold to a sporting 
magazine. The next time I walked in this cemetery, 
I noticed that the grave was nicely fixed up. Inquiry 


brought out the fact that my story in the newspaper 
had reminded friends and relatives that Fitzsimmons 
was buried there. Another story with before-and- 
after pictures sold to a cemetery trade journal. 

Who would be without a camera on a vacation 
trip? Years ago, I made a trip out West and took 
quite a few pictures—not half enough, I find now. 
I am still selling these pictures or using them to sell 
my articles. Even trips to the park may be made to 
pay. I can go to a Chicago park, take a roll of pic- 
tures, and sell at least half of them. There are statues 
of great men which, with a short article on the hero's 
life, may sell to Sunday-school magazines and the 
like. Pictures of flower gardens can be sent to garden 
and women’s magazines with little informative arti- 
cles. 

So far, this has been all about staking pictures. 
Now, how about that old family or personal photo 
album? I'll bet dollars to doughnuts there are many 
dollars’ worth of salable pictures in it. I know; I 
found lots of them in ours and I am not through 
with it yet. As a matter of fact, I am adding to it. 
It is my ‘‘morgue.”’ i 

Not every picture you take can be sold; but if 
your pictures have a fair amount of news or interest 
appeal, there are so many possible markets that you 
won't miss selling very many. If a picture does not 
sell at first, put it in your album and build up your 
morgue. 

Always try to get at least three different shots of 
a subject and from different angles, if possible. Then 
pick the best to send to the most lucrative market. 
Always keep a copy of the photo in your album and 
the original negative on file. Some papers demand 
the negative. With a morgue built up like this, even 
on days when it is impossible to get good pictures or 
when there is nothing to photograph, you may have 
something to write about and sell. 

This is an age in which pictures tell the story. 
Why lose out on it? The American public will eat 
up a page of pictures on the deadest subject, but 
read only the headlines of the livest story. Editors 
know this. Prices run from $1 to $5 and up, for 
good pictures. If you haven’t a camera, buy one; it 
will pay you. 
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. By MORT WEISINGER 


SEVERAL months 
ago, when THE 
AuTHOoR & Jour- 
NALIST ran my ar- 
ticle, ““Why They 
Use Pen-Names,”’ I 
felt that I had done 
a rather thorough 
job and that there 
were very few es- 
tablished writers 
using pseudonyms 
for their stuff whom 
I had neglected to 
mention. 

But the copy of 
The A. & J. con- 
taining my article was hardly dry from the 
printer’s ink when I ran into Arthur B. Reeve, 
Craig Kennedy’s creator, in the street. 

“Hey,” yelled Reeve at me, by way of greet- 
ing, “you forgot to include me in your opus. 
Didn’t you know that I used to write articles 
under a nom-de-plume years ago?” 

“It’s news to me,” I replied. 

“Sure,” continued Reeve, “I did flocks of ar- 
ticles for newspapers under the name of T.D.M. 
—Too Damn Modest!” 

The same afternoon Miss Cylvia Kleinman, 
of Thrilling Love, nailed me in her office. “I 
liked your article,” she said, “but you over- 
looked mentioning the case of Harold de Polo.” 

“What about de Polo?” 

“Well,” came back Miss Kleinman, ‘“when- 
ever de Polo had two stories in one issue of a 
magazine one of the yarns would be published 
under the name Philip Space—fill up space!” 

A day or two later I was having cocktails 
with Helen Ahern, whose love-story serials, 
novelettes, and shorts apear in. Serenade, Thril- 
ling Love, Love Story Magazine, and numerous 
other publications. 

“Helen, let’s have the lowdown on your pen- 
names,” I requested. 

“I use a pen-name only when I have more 
than one story in a single issue of a magazine,” 
she replied. “You can say that my favorite 
non-de-plume is Marcelle Lathrop. Marcelle is 
my best girl-friend’s first name and Lathrop is 
my maiden name. But I still can’t get over the 
shock of seeing six of my own stories in one 
issue of Ardent Love—all under different 
names!” 


Mortimer Weisinger 


PSEUDONYM SIDELIGHTS 


A week or two later, in a session with Leo 
Margulies, genial editor of Standard Magazines’ 
numerous publications, I queried him regarding 
his contributors, and whether any of them used 
pseudonyms. 

Mr. Margulies promptly reached for his files 
and obligingly searched through them for au- 
thors whose work he had published under pseu- 
donyms. As he waded through the mass of 
names he’d pause now and then to discuss the 
why of the pen-names—though sometimes it 
would not be for publication. 

Thus I learned that George Allan Moffat, 
whose adventure and action stories you can find 
almost anywhere, is really E. V. Burkholder. 
Burkholder used to be Margulies’ landlord years 
back—in the speakeasy days, when Margulies 
was a literary agent. Margulies got to work on 
him and urged him to try his hand at fiction. 
Burkholder, feeling a little sheepish about being 
known as a writer, adopted the nom-de-plume 
of George Allan Moffat. His very first yarn 
sold to Sky Riders at two cents a word. 

Norman A. Daniels, featured for his detec- 
tive stories in various of the pulps, is really 
Norman A. Danberg .. . . James Duncan,whose 
material steadily appears in Thrilling Adven- 
tures, Thrilling Detective, Dime Mystery, and 
other periodicals, is really Arthur Pincus. 1 
once asked Pincus how he came to use a pen- 
name and he told me that when he started to 
write for Black Mask he told Joe Shaw to pick 
him a pseudonym—and James Duncan it was. 

Anson Hatch, the detective fiction scribe, is 
really Phil Clark . . . . George Rosenberg, pro- 
lific writer of Western stories, whose work ap- 
pears in a variety of magazines, uses the name 
George Armin Shaftel for his surplus stuff. 
Shaftel is his real name, Rosenberg his step- 
father’s . . . . Oscar Schisgall used to write 
Westerns for Popular Publications under the 
name of Stewart Harding. His series became 
so well-liked that he has maintained that pseu- 
donym there ever since . Tom Roan, well 
known for his Western pulp fiction and his 
true detective series in Dectective Fiction 
Weekly, had one serious novel, “Stormy Road,” 
published under the name Thomas Rowan, be- 
cause he did not wish to have his two classes of 
writing conflict. 

Speaking of novels, George Barr McCutcheon 
—on a bet—sought to disprove the publisher’s 
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dogma, “The name’s the thing,” and brought 
out a book under the nom-de-plume of Richard 
Greaves. The book—‘Brewster’s Millions’”— 
outsold McCutcheon’s previous books! 

“Rivers Into Wilderness,” which Arthur J. 
Burks considers his best novel, was released 
under the name Burke MacArthur because the 
publishers of that book did not want to build 
up a following for him under his real name so 
that rival publishers—who had another book by 
Burks in the bookstores—could prosper. 

Speaking of Burks, I don’t think he’s quite 
forgiven me yet for misquoting him in my pre- 
vious article wherein I claimed that he started 
writing under a pen-name because he was 
ashamed to be known as an author. Somehow I 
misconstrued a statement he made in discussing 
the views of a relative. Burks is not at all 
ashamed of his profession; quite the contrary. 
In a recent conversation he told me his real rea- 
son for breaking into magazines under a pseu- 
donym. 

When he first began writing he was in the 
marine corps and was under the impression that 
everything he wrote for publication under his 
own name required official sanction. Rather 
than go to the trouble of securing official ap- 
proval for everything he wrote he selected a 
pen-name, Estil Critchie. As soon as he discov- 
ered that it was unnecessary for him to obtain 
such permission he began using his own name. 
(Okay, Arthur?) 

e 

Female by-lines get by much more readily in 
the love-fiction field. Thus we find that Paul 
Ernst does love stuff under the name of Paula 
Ernst. Walter Marquiss writes love yarns under 
the name of Mary Arline Harte. Harry Bates, 
former Clayton editor, used to conduct an 
advice-to-the-lovelorn column under the name 
of Yvonne Eclaire. And Ed Bodin, the agent, 
conducts a department in Sweetheart Stories, 
“Sweetheart’s Numerscope,” under the name of 
Dellomar. (Now he tells me they’re naming a 
perfume after his pseudonym.) Dr. David H. 
Keller, editor of Sexology and popular science- 
fiction author, uses the name Amy Worth for 
scores of stories that have appeared in Paris 
Nights, 10 Story Book and kindred publications. 
I have myself sold risque fiction under the name 
of Tom Erwin Regis. The reason I selected that 
particular pen-name is because the letters in it, 
rearranged, spell Mort Weisinger. 

Editors themselves use pen-names for stories 
of their own published in their magazines, 
though they won’t always admit it. At least, 
not for publication. Charles D. Hornig, man- 
aging editor of Wonder Stories, has published 
his own fiction under the name Derwin Lesser, 
the first name being that which his middle ini- 
tial stands for and the last name being his 
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mother’s maiden name. Farnsworth Wright, 
editor of Weird Tales, to whom I am particu- 
larly grateful because of the many favors he . 
has done for me, is allowing me to quote him 
here on his reasons for having stories and poems 
published in his own magazine under the name 
of Francis Hard. He says: 

“IT have written nothing new since I became 
editor of Weird Tales in 1924, but I wrote sto- 
ries for Weird Tales previous to that, when it 
was edited by Edwin Baird. When I became 
editor one of my stories was already in type 
for the next issue (a story called ‘The Great 
Panjandrum’). I thought it looked rather 
phony for an author to use one of his own sto- 
ries in his magazine, even though the story had 
been accepted by a previous editor; so I used 
the name Francis Hard as the author of that 
story. (Hard was my maternal grandmother’s 
name.) Feeling that an editor is a bad judge 
of his own stuff, I submitted some stories that 
I had written several years ago to Otis Adelbert 
Kline, whose literary judgment I value highly, 
and used the two that he liked—one in Orien- 
tal Stories and the other in its successor, The 
Magic Carpet. Two other stories, which Kline 
considered rotten, I quickly canned—may they 
rest in peace.” 

Quite a number of Mr. Wright’s contribu- 
tors, very well known in the weird fiction field, 
use pen-names. Edmond Hamilton, for exam- 
ple, uses his own name for scientific and detec- 
tive fiction, but uses the name Hugh Davidson 
on his supernatural stories . . . . Dale Clark, 
who has had several noteworthy stories in Weird 
Tales and contributes to many of the general 
magazines besides, is really Ronal Kayser... . 
Greye La Spina, well-known author of fantastic 
fiction, had five stories in the first issue of Har- 
old Hersey’s old Thrill Book. Four of these 
stories appeared under various pseudonyms, but 
the cover design story was published under her 
own name. 

Liberty Magazine’s recent serial, “The Mur- 
der of Dr. Casanova,” which won second prize 
in a $10,000 first-serial contest, was published 
under the by-line Lucile Anetel. The serial was 
really written in collaboration by Ellen Mc- 
Loughlin, Lucile Rathbun, and Anetia Mc- 
Loughlin. The pen-name Lucile Anetel was 
formed by using Miss Rathbun’s first name and 
“telescoping” parts of the first names of the 
two other authors. 

Another case of “telescoping” is that of 
Eando Binder, well-known author of science 
fiction, who is really two brothers working to- 
gether in collaboration, Earl and Otto. 

Roger Denbie, author of ‘Death Cruises 
South,” “Death on the Limited,” and other nov- 
els published by Morrow, is really an ingenious 
pen-name for Julian Brodie and Alan Green, 
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heads of the Green-Brodie advertising agency. 
Their literary disguise, Roger Denbie, is an ana- 
gram using the letters of their two last names. 

Sewell Peaslee Wright, author of numerous 
stories for the slicks, and known for his articles 
in the A. & J., uses the name Thomas Andrews 
when he has occasion to use a pen-name. Some- 
times he’s shortened this to Tom Andrews. He 
has never employed a pseudonym unless it was 
necessary; i. e., to disguise the fact that he had 
two stories in a single issue of a book. (Thomas 
and Andrew are the first two names of his 
father.) Wright once queried slick editors 
about doing his pulp stuff under another name, 
after he had crashed the slicks, and they all 
either advised against it, or said they saw no 
point in so doing. 

Here are some more pen-name items—I want 
to get them all off my chest. Theodore Freden- 
burgh, author of ‘‘Soldier’s March,” writes sto- 
ries under the name of Donald McKenzie... . 
Richard B. Sale, 23-year-old writer who appears 
consistently in Thrilling Adventures, Clues, 
Ten Detective Aces, Story, and others, and 
whose “Daffy Dill” series are a regular feature 
in Detective Fiction Weekly, uses the name 
Bernard Elas—his middle name and last spelled 
backwards—whenever he has two stories in one 
issue of a magazine... . Charles Willard Diffin 
uses the name C. D. Willard under the same 
circumstances . . . . Margaret Olsen, formerly 
president of the New York chapter of the 
American Fiction Guild, didn’t like her own 
name, so she uses her grandmother’s, Rita 
Dever, for stories of hers that appear in Sere- 
nade and other Tower publications ... . 
Ron Hubbard, who is carving a name for him- 
self with novelettes in Top Notch, Thrilling 
Adventures, Five Novels Monthly, and others, 
uses the name Michael Kieth, whenever he has 
two in one issue... . Donald Wandrei, author 
of the “Ivy Frost” novelettes in Clues, which 
the editor, Orlin Tremaine, tells me may be- 
come as well liked as the Sherlock Holmes sto- 
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ries, has a younger brother, Howard, who also 
writes. Occasionally they both appear together 
in print in the same issue of a magazine so, 
rather than have two Wandreis in one issue, 
Howard’s yarn appears under the name Howard 
Van Drey .... Norvell W. Page, president of 
the American Fiction Guild, who does the book- 
lengths monthly for Spider under the name 
Grant Stockbridge, first appeared in print under 
the name of N. Wooten Poge with novelettes 
in Detective Dragnet. He didn’t use his real 
name because he expected to write better stuff 
eventually and didn’t want his earlier efforts 
held against him. He used the name Poge so 
that he could cash his checks without any com- 
plications by merely signing the ‘“o” as an 
“a”... . Lester Dent, now doing book-lengths 
for Doc Savage under the name Kenneth Robe- 
son, used to write virtually the entire issue of 
Dick Martinsen’s old Scotland Yard under eight 
or nine different pen-names .... And William 
C. Lengel, associate editor of Liberty, tells me 
that Liberty publishes stories by Miss Eli Colter 
under the name of John Castle Hunt. 


One day last summer I dropped in on Frank 
Gruber, formerly on the staffs of How-To-Sell 
and Super-Detective Stories. Frank’s army, de- 
tective, and Western stories have appeared in 
scores of magazines. We had a dinner engage- 
ment, but he was still occupied at his type- 
writer when I called. Finally he got up, yanked 
out a last sheet from the machine and addressed 
me: 

“Well, I’ve just finished six articles—all on 
order for the first issue of a new magazine.” 

“Fine,” I commented, “but are you going to 
have them run all under your own name?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that?” he answered. 
“How can I think up five different pen-names 
tonight?” 

“Dig them out of the telephone directory,” 
I suggested. 

And that’s exactly what he did! 


vv 


THIS AUTHOR BUSINESS 


HE following, received in response—apparently 

—to an advertising announcement, expresses a 

point of view, so naively and yet so succintly, that 
we cannot refrain from publishing it: 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
Dear Sir: 

I've just found one of your letters in my desk. 
Yes, I am an author. I wrote all kinds of stories 
—motion and talking picture stories, book stories, 
magazine stories, shorts, love stories, and true stories. 
I sent my best stories to the best authors in this 
country. They examined them and returned my 
stories with a statement, “Stories are O. K. Noth- 
ing wrong with them. Why can’t you sell them?” 


I wrote stories in both first person and third person. 
I wrote stories in plain English like that of a pupil 
in the eighth grade and I wrote in ‘fancy language.” 
You know the author business. Sometimes a big 
college or university man can’t write stories. I’ve 
traveled over half the world. I speak, read and 
write seven different languages. If I can’t sell a 
story, what good is it if I buy a book? Last year 
I wrote stories. I have about fifteen or twenty at 
home. I can’t sell one. I’ve given up the author 
business. Who buys stories? No one buys stories 
Everyone just wants to see your 
I don’t write stories anymore. I don’t read 
I do a different business now. 

I’m sorry—I don’t 


—it’s all bluff. 
ideas. 
books anymore. 

I thank you for your letter. 


read any more books. 
Mr. C. S 
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STORY 


established, have given the attention they 
deserve to those magazines which feature 
the true detective story. 

For around a dozen years a small group de- 
voted solely to this type of story have been 
upon the stands continuously and in the last 
few months new ones have joined them and bid 
fair to remain. Their popularity with the read- 
ing public has been proved. Even the depression 
hit them lightly and those who write for them 
steadily had little complaint of the lean years. 

These magazines had no safes full of manu- 
scripts upon which to fall back. I doubt if they 
ever will be reported overstocked, yet day in 
and day out they are bombarded with a steady 
stream of offerings—most of which go back to 
the writers. 

There’s an excellent reason for that. You can 
count upon your fingers the writers who know 
how to turn out a true detective story that will 
click with the first editor to whom it is sub- 
mitted. That is why you will see them featured 
in these magazines over and over, why they get 
bonuses on top of higher word rates than are 
paid the occasional contributor, why they are 
given assignments that virtually assure accept- 
ance before they have done a stroke of work on 
a story, why, when a big yarn breaks in their 
territory, the telegraph and the long-distance 
telephone come into play as rival editors strive 
to get first call on their services. Big shots! 
That is what they are in their specialty—be- 
cause they know and abide by the rules of the 
game. 

Oh, yes, there are rules. Don’t think for a 
moment that, because these stories are made up 
of facts, that because events happened in a cer- 
tain sequence, all you have to do is to set down 
those facts in chronological order and the story 
tells itself. You've got to plot it! 

That always seems to amaze those to whom I 
have tried to lend a helping hand on a true de- 
tective story—that you must know and employ 
virtually the same technique as in writing a 
fiction story; that you must plot for drama and 
suspense, for high points and low and, above 
all, for a smashing finale toward which, as in a 
fiction story, you have been writing from the 
very first word. 

It is not an easy thing to do this when you 


WONDER if you as a writer, beginner or 
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WRITING THE TRUE DETECTIVE 


Mr. Taylor has been an editor, an explorer, 
and a newspaper man. He has sold fiction 
to many magazines in addition to around a 
hundred true detective stories to Macfadden 


. . By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR 


are dealing with facts, until you have learned 
the trick of switching the order in which events 
occurred to a new, slightly different sequence 
which will give you a dramatic high point at 
frequent intervals. 

Let me cite a specific instance. In a certain 
murder case finding of the pistol was highly 
important. A search revealed it in a trunk on 
top of certain other articles. It was the first 
thing the detectives saw when they raised the 
lid of the trunk. Yet in writing the story it 
was made to read that in the trunk were found 
articles of clothing, this and that, a packet of 
letters—and the murder gun! 

Up to this time the reader did not know, 
either, that the detectives had also been seeking 
those letters as material evidence, because to 
have revealed that fact would have given away 
the identity of the person they suspected. When 
the revelation came it was another high point 
toward which suspense had been leading. 

To have told the reader right at the start 
that the entire investigation was centered upon 
finding evidence to back up the belief that a 
certain individual was the slayer would have 
weakened the story and made mighty dry read- 
ing. If, however, the suspect had later been 
shown not to be the slayer, then the fact that 
he was under suspicion would have been 
brought out earlier in the story and every effort 
would have been made to enlist the reader’s 
sympathy in his behalf. The reader’s anxiety 
would be aroused as one bit of evidence after 
another pointed to his guilt and finally his exon- 
eration would come as a delightful surprise. 


I hope I have made clear how a slight distor- 
tion in the sequence of events as they actually 
occurred will give a true story some of the fic- 
tional elements which will make it good read- 
ing. 

Let me cite another actual instance to show 
how a similar method was employed to bring 
about a strong ending to the story. The crim- 
inal involved was leader of a small gang. His 
most bitter enemy was the sheriff of the county. 
That enmity had been touched upon through- 
out the story. The criminal was sentenced to 
hang. He was pictured in his cell as his last day 
drew near, wondering if his followers would 
have the nerve to try to snatch him from the 
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gallows as they had sworn to do. It is men- 
tioned that he could not know that they were 
dodging the officers as they, closed in and that 
before long they, too, would be in prison. In 
other words, there is a brief recital of what 
happened to the rest of the gang after their 
leader had been hanged. This was done deliber- 
ately in order to wind up the story with an in- 
cident in the hanging which gave the story a 
dramatic climax. 

They had placed the doomed man upon the 
trap, had bound his arms and legs. His enemy, 
the sheriff, stood beside him, the noose held be- 
hind his back as he waited for the black cap to 
be placed over the criminal’s head. As is cus- 
tomary, the sheriff asked him if he had any- 
thing to say. 

“Why, yes,” was the reply. “I want to say 
that if my arms were free I’d be glad to show 
you I die without any hard feelings toward you, 
sheriff—by shaking hands with you!” 

Get the point? 

It is not necessary in a true detective story 
to mention every trivial incident in connection 
with a case, to name every person who comes 
into it, to set down every infinitesimal detail. 
When these have no importance, they serve only 
to slow up the action, to kill suspense and be- 
fuddle the reader, who is trying, as in a fiction 
story, to guess the end before you tell him. 

Again as in fiction, the principals in a case 
should be pictured; in words as well as in pho- 
tographs. Describe them with sharp strokes— 
big, little, tall, short, thin, stocky, blond, bru- 
nette, and so on. Pick out some characteric as 
a “tag” and tie it up with the individual often 
enough to keep the reader aware of it. Try to 
describe some incident so as to show that per- 
son’s character. Strive to make the persons 
about whom you write as alive on paper as they 
are actually. 

It will add greatly to the interest of your 
story, when a murder is involved, if you can let 
the reader see the victim alive before you de- 
scribe the crime. If possible, give him some rea- 
son for caring whether the slayer is caught. 
Far too many stories start out with discovery 
of the crime and most of them with the word 
coming to the officers over the telephone. A 
carefully worked out lead, one that is calcu- 
lated to catch interest without giving away 
anything, will go far toward making your man- 
uscript welcome to the editor. 

For the most part, editors of true detective 
story magazines must depend upon newspaper 
men, in collaboration with police and other of- 
ficials, for their stories. Yet newspaper men, 
who can obtain facts in a case more readily than 
others, are least calculated to make a good mag- 
azine story out of them. All of their training 
has been along the line of telling as many facts 
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as quickly as possible, not to keep the reader 
hanging on until the writer is ready to tell him 
some more. Most newspaper men start right off 
by saying that so and so was hanged for mur- 
der and here is the story. With that impossible 
start they go right on with day-by-day devel- 
opments in detail, several days in which nothing 
really happened, one day of sensation after sen- 
sation, no spacing out of highlights, no climax 
in mind for the end and all the rest written 
toward it. A man is convicted, sentenced to 
death. His hanging follows eventually, but 
meanwhile in most cases public interest has 
lapsed, nothing that happens in the way of ap- 
pealing the verdict, or the like, is worth more 
than mere mention. Yet the inexperienced 
writer will tell you about such matters when he 
could dismiss them in one sentence and get on 
about the climax for which he should have 
carefully paved the way. 

Few newspaper men also are fiction writers. 
Much less do they know anything about the 
technique of fiction. Their efforts at true crime 
stories for the magazines usually are terrible. 
They want the money, but they don’t want to 
learn the rules. Therein, I believe, lies a great 
opportunity for those who are writing fiction 
for the pulps—as a sideline when the creative 
sense is fatigued for the most part; sometimes 
as whole-time work if ability is discovered for 
that kind of work. 


Perhaps, at the risk of being accused of 
throwing orchids at myself, my own experience 
will be of interest. I had been a newspaper man. 
I had written fiction, travel, and first-hand ex- 
ploration articles, two or three books. My brain 
was weary, my Creative sense in a coma. A fic- 
tion editor tossed back at me a detective story 
I had ground out in more than usual agony. I 
had, he explained, stubbed my toe by sticking 
into it a remarkable occurrence that would be 
accepted in a true story but not in fiction. 

“Then let me write it as true story, which it 
is, and you publish it as a departure from your 
usual fiction,” I suggested. “It might appeal to 
your readers.” 

He did just that and it did appeal. I wrote 
eighteen more in a row for him. and when he 
turned his publication into a true-story maga- 
zine entirely I appeared as often as three times 
in an issue and had to begin using pen names. 
I had found my specialty in the writing game. 

Perhaps it is yours also. In that case, you will 
want to know something about it other than 
the writing angle. 

It will save you a lot of work and disappoint- 
ment if you will query the editor first. Most of 
the magazines have what they call “case cards” 
which they will send upon request. When you 
want to write the story of a crime, fill one out. 
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 &§ You write in the name of the victim, the place 
of the crime, the date, the name of the crim- 
inal, if conviction was obtained, a brief synop- 
sis of the case. If the story appeals to the edi- 
tors, that card is filed, and you are notified 
that you are the first to file one on that case (if 
) you are) and that you will receive first consid- 
eration on manuscripts that are submitted. That 
is, if your story and another are equally good, 
yours will be bought if it meets requirements, 
the other returned. A writer experienced in the 
i game will file his case card as soon as the crime 
an is committed, if it promises to be good, even 
s4 though no one has been arrested, and renew it 
every three months at most if there has been an 
: arrest but no trial. In one case on which I have 
a card filed two years have elapsed since arrests 
were made but trial has been delayed because 
the government wishes first to catch five other 
men. In another case I was tenth to file on a 
murder, but my story was bought. Three of 
{ those who filed never wrote any, the other six 
didn’t know how to write the story and their 
manuscripts were returned. 
It is almost useless to write up an unsolved 
case unless it is of national importance. Read- 
ers of true-story magazines want to hear of 


Calling to fame. 


And I must hide. . . 


Do you hear, 


I was a poet in Poland, 

And they crowned with laurels their child. 

I was a poet in Russia, 

But my muse grew bewildered and wild; 

In the roar of wars and revolt, 

Rhymes grew ragged and rhythms grew halt. 
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cases where someone was punished. An acquit- 
tal almost automatically kills the story for mag- 
azine purposes. 

If you decide to work upon a story, you must 
interview officers who worked upon the case, 
peruse their records, read transcripts of the 
trial, and be mighty careful how you accept 
newspaper statements, written in haste, as true 
—for you will be asked to fill out a blank stat- 
ing where and from whom you got your infor- 
mation and then sign an affidavit that your 
story is true! 

You must be able to supply pictures, for 
which you will be paid extra, or know where 
they may be obtained. This latter applies prin- 
cipally to national picture agencies and to big- 
city stories. If you are writing about a small 
community and you who are on the spot or can 
get there easily are unable to get the pictures, 
what chance would a far-away editor have of 
getting them by mail? 

The pay will be better than that offered by 
most pulp magazines, seldom less than two cents 
a word. In my opinion this type of work is 
easier than writing fiction, for your characters 
are handed you on a silver platter, the action 
has been worked out. All you have to do is to 
dramatize the incidents. 


vv vv 


EPITAPH 


By MARIA MORAVSKY 


I brought my dreams, bewildered, unstrung, 
To foreign shores, with a foreign song. 

But they throw acid on the sacred flame, 

Acid of their extinguishers, patented, up-to-date, 
It is too late to sing, it is too dark... 
Manhunters are on my trail— 

I have to leave the beautiful bonfire, 

Bright in the swamps—the everlasting flame, 


I am a beggar singer, hoarse and lame, 


Oh, how cold the snake-infested bog, 
Oh, how deep the fog .. . 
Kin-poets, far and near, 


The bells, still tolling for the newly dead, 
Telling you, telling you, a poet, exiled, died. 
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| | CONFESS ALL! 


. . . By KATHLEEN MOW 


“OH, of course, 
most writing takes 
a lot of craftsman- 
ship — but Confes- 
sions, why, anybody 
can write them.” 
It’s an actual re- 
mark I overheard 
not long ago. 

No doubt any- 
body can write a 
Confession — but 
not everybody can 
sellit. And if 
you’re a writer— 
and you are or you 
wouldn’t have spent 
two dimes for this magazine—yov’re interested 
in selling those Confessions you write. So don’t 
make the mistake of thinking they don’t take 
craftsmanship, for they do. Confession stories 
are just as carefully planned and put together 
as any other type of yarn, and must be handled 
just as deftly—if not even more so. 

“But,” you argue, “‘aren’t they stories? 
Life doesn’t always run according to some plot 
formula. Life is free, wild and exciting, and my 
stories are going to be just like that.” 

All right, brother, don’t bother with the rest 
of this article. Just go ahead and write your 
Confession, and sell it—if you can. 

But for the rest of you who are sincerely in- 
terested, let me confide some of the things I’ve 
learned in the past few months of Confession 
writing. One of them is this: anything can 
happen in Life—but not everything can happen 
in the pages of a Confession magazine. The rea- 
son is simple, and a good one. Confession maga- 
zines, like all other branches of the trade, are 
dependent upon their circulation for their exist- 
ence. And their circulation depends upon what 
their public wants to read. So, quite naturally, 
they are going to do their best to give that pub- 
lic what it wants. 

One of the first of those requisites is that the 
heroine must be a sympathetic character. She 
may be, and usually is, extremely foolish, but 
that’s all right. We’re all foolish now and then, 
and so we can identify ourselves with her. May- 
be she’s arrogant as the result of improper train- 
ing, or maybe the squalor of her childhood 
surroundings has given her such a craving for 
luxury that no price seems too high to pay for 
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Miss Mow has sold to various confession 
magazines as well as to a variety of other 
publications. She contributed an article on 
joke writing to our January, 1934, issue, 


it, but whatever her shortcomings may be, there 
must be a definite and reasonable reason for 
them, and they must be explained in such a way 
that the reader can understand and sympathize 
completely. 

And, of course, after the poor girl has suf- 
fered, writhed in agony, and wept bitter tears 
for a season, she must see the folly of what she 
has done, the weak spots in her code, and make 
a sincere resolution henceforth to lead a better 
life. Right here is the place for you to begin 
heaping complications upon her. Make it as dif- 
ficult for her as you possibly can. Simply mak- 
ing a good resolution never made an angel out 
of anyone. Building a good life requires plenty 
of effort, and, to make your story realistic, the 
lass must put forth almost superhuman effort to 
achieve that end. 

When she has made the grade, you may close 
with her in the hero’s arms, with Life stretching 
before them, full of rich promise. But even so, 
it’s a good time to leave one or two tears in the 
heroine’s eyes as she thinks how very perfect 
Life might have been, if it hadn’t been the way 
it was. 

What about the truth of the story? Does it 
need to be true? Fundamentally, yes. That’s 
the principle upon which these magazines are 
founded, and there is no reason to disregard it. 
After all, Life furnishes the real plot ideas for 
all of us, whether our field be slicks or pulps. 
The important thing is to select an incident 
which meets the magazines’ requirements, and 
your own interest, expand it if necessary, polish 
off the edges, and shape it into the Confession 
mold. 

e 

Some time ago I happened to witness a shop- 
lifter in action. She was a quiet-voiced, poorly 
dressed little woman, evidently a gentlewoman 
in dire circumstances, and the article she slipped 
underneath her grey coat was a lacy pair of yel- 
low step-ins! Being inexperienced in the art of 
theft, she was caught, of course. In fact, her 
look of guilt would have given her away, even 
if the clerk hadn’t been watching. 

Since she was a woman of good standing, she 
was released with a warning. But the sight of 
her white, frightened face, and the look of dis- 
pair and humiliation in her eyes put me on the 
trail of a good story. I made the acquaintance 
of a woman in her neighborhood, learned why 
she might be stealing lacy underwear—which, 
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by the way, she couldn’t have worn herself— 
and some day that story is going to appear in 
the pages of one of the Confession magazines. 
But when it does, it won’t be yellow underwear 
the culprit steals. It will be something that will 
make the story unrecognizable to the clerk, the 
storekeeper, even the woman herself, if she 
should chance to read it. 


Confession stories must, of course, be emo- 
tional, dramatic and romantic. Readers demand 
those things. And don’t fail to get the real con- 
fessional swing. The narrator must bravely bare 
all, never sparing herself, she must tell vividly 
of her own heartaches outside her control, of 
her attempts to thwart the villain and, most 
of all, of her own bitter struggle with herself. 


So go to it, friends. Write your own story 
into a Confessional, write up the stories of your 
friends—but pick out the ones that will suit 
your editors. Just because you know a fellow 
who divorced his wife because she stepped out 
with the ice man, and then went back and 
lived contentedly with her without benefit of 
clergy, don’t think you can sell that story to 
the Confession magazines. It belongs in the Sex 
story field, and there’s a very definite line be- 
tween the two. 

Your Confession editor knows his readers 
would laugh at such a story, but they wouldn’t 
feel much sympathy for the heroine. And you 
must use sympathetic characters for your leads. 
Confession magazines expect every story to 
point a moral. To them honor, honesty, and 
courage are still virtues, and you'd better recog- 
nize them as such if you want to begin cashing 
their checks. 

And another thing, be sure you understand 
just what it is that the Confession magazines 
want when they ask for emotional stories. May- 
be I’d better point out the difference between 
the Sex and the Confessional story, for there 
seems to be a general impression that they are 
the same thing, except that one is written in the 
third person, and the other in the first. Here, 
my friends, is the difference: in the Sex story 
heavy emotional scenes, spiced with choice bits 
of lush description, are put in for the purpose 
of raising the reader’s temperature, they are the 
excuse for the story; in the Confession story a 
vivid description of emotionalism is used to ex- 
plain why the heroine found herself unable to 
think clearly in the crisis. 

I'll illustrate. In a story of mine, published 
in Romantic Confession Stories, 1 described the 
little heroine as having been lonely, having no 
associates who, as she put it, “amounted to any- 
thing,” no one to give her the decent, fine af- 
fection any girl craves. And then a charming 
young man came into her life and 
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“pushed my tumbled curls away from my face and 
then very solemnly pressed his lips against mine 
with a caress that reached down through me some- 
how until it made my very toes curl inside my 
slippers. . . . . Our mouths burned together, 
clung, parted for a brief moment, and then drew 
together again. His arms held me tight, I snuggled 
even closer and drank to the depths of my starved 
young heart the thrill of that deliciously mad fire 
of his kisses.” 


And so the little heroine let love go to her 
head and did mot live happily ever after. In 
fact, the complications arising out of her reck- 
lessness were what made the story. 

How much sex may one put into a Confes- 
sion? I would say enough to convince the reader 
that under such emotional stress he would react 
just as the principal in the story. But be careful 
of the words you use. Tell the tale nicely. It 
is a good idea to write a paragraph description 
of a highly emotional scene in frank language, 
then rewrite it carefully, avoiding all terms 
which might be offensive. I remember reading 
the following line in one of Vincent Wilson’s 
carbon copies: 


“When he wanted me, he came to my bed.” 
It appeared thus in True Confessions: 
“When he wanted me, he came to me.” 


In an attempt to impress the same editor to 
the extent of a check, I overdid the following 
paragraph: 

“And there, in the atmosphere of the desert, with 
our hearts echoing every wild beat of the orchestra 
behind the palm trees, we knew our love; did not 
stop to pause upon its threshold, but plunged reck- 
lessly to its very depths, vibrating to its breathless 
rhythm, throbbing . . . . throbbing.” 


When she read that, the editor probably real- 
ized that I had been writing Sex stories before 
I turned to Confessions. Anyway when it ap- 
peared in print, it read: 

“And there, in the atmosphere of the desert, with 
our hearts echoing every wild beat of the orchestra 


behind the palm trees, we knew love; plunged reck- 
lessly to its very depths.” 


Sex is not, contrary to popular notion, the 
only emotion that belongs in the Confession 
story. Consider the possibilities of hate. Haven’t 
you known some person who put his hate for 
someone else above all other things in life? 
What a story one may weave around the cir- 
cumstances of that person’s life, the reason for 
his hate, the way it crept into his soul, crowd- 
ing other things out, one at a time, until it be- 
came the paramount urge in his existence, and 
finally the crisis which brought to him a reali- 
zation of what his warped viewpoint was doing 
to him and to those around him. 


Here’s a point for you to remember in writ- 
ing any story: don’t let your hero’s change of 
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heart depend too much upon chance or acci- 
dent. He has to do the actual work of reform- 
ing himself, has to think the problem out, de- 
cide upon his course of action, and follow that 
course through thick and thin. That’s what 
makes him a hero. 

Jealousy makes a good theme for a Confession 
story, so does covetousness, fear; in fact, every 
common emotion which is capable of plunging 
a person into trouble or of lifting him to the 
heights of joy. 

I wrote one story around the false pride of a 
love-smitten plumber, who just couldn’t forget 
his position long enough to find out that his 
actress sweetheart really preferred his honest 
love to the insincerity of the life she knew. 
That story had a heavy build-up of the sweet- 
ness of domesticity, the adventure of exploring 
the mind of a nine-year-old boy, the appeal of 
a chubby little girl, with “sticky fingers and a 
rim of peanut butter around her mouth.” 

Those were the things that interested the 
heroine; a home, children, the real values of life. 
But, of course, the hero didn’t realize that, and 
the story hinged upon that misunderstanding. 
He believed that she belonged in a world of 
glamour; she wanted to belong to him. Mac- 
faddens paid me $75 for the story of the heart- 
aches their cross purposes brought them, and 
their eventual solution. 


Study the Confession magazines upon the 
stands. The three outstanding companies that 
buy Confessions are Macfadden, Fawcett, and 
Dell (have you noticed that the magazines put 
out by these companies are in the AUTHOR & 
Journauist Class A?). Love and Romance 
(formerly Dream World), True Experiences, 
True Romances, and True Story are published 
by the Macfadden Company, 1926 Broadway, 
New York. True Confessions and Romantic 
Confession Stories are published by Fawcett, 
§29 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Modern Ro- 
mances is the Dell magazine, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Each of these companies requires just a little 
different slant on its stories; usually tales re- 
jected by one must be revised before being ac- 
ceptable to another—but isn’t that true in every 
field? Confession writing is work; I told you 
that in the beginning. But if you have any tal- 
ent for depicting the emotional struggles of 
mankind (and most especially womankind), a 
sincere interest in the whys of human behavior- 
ism, and a desire for those little yellow slips 
reading: “Pay to the order of ”? you have 
the makings of a Confessional writer. 


An authority says Tin Pan Alley turns out 25,000 
different popular songs every year. Different? Pop- 
ular? Songs ?—Phoenix. 


Fiction Wanted 
Any length under 10,000 words 


Beginning with its September issue, 
which contains sixteen additional pages 


REAL AMERICA 


“The Outspoken Magazine”’ 


is using fiction of all lengths under 
10,000 words. Prompt payment at 
good rates. 


New Writers Invited 


REAL AMERICA wants to discover 
fresh talent, and the editor will give 
particular heed to the work of new 
writers. A special welcome awaits 
those who have never before been 
published, provided they submit 


Unusual, Distinctive Stories 


Since REAL AMERICA wants only sto- 
ries that are different from those pub- 
lished elsewhere, it is urged that 
writers read the September and suc- 
ceeding issues to get acquainted with 
its “‘style.”’ 


Free Copy of 
The September Issue 


The September issue contains stories 
similar to what is wanted. A FREE 
copy will be mailed to any writer who 
takes advantage of the 


SPECIAL OFFER BELOW 
Mail the coupon today! 


REAL AMERICA 

666 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Enclosed is one dollar, for which please enter 
my subscription for five months, beginning with 
the October issue. Send me the September 
issue FREE. 
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Pete Rice Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
of the Street & Smith group, heretofore limited to 
short-stories, ‘can now use Western novelettes of 
about 10,000 to 12,000 words,” writes John L. 
Nanovic, editor. ‘The novelettes should be especially 
strong and fast, and can be placed either in the new 
or old West, with modern or the accepted Western 
atmosphere. Love interest is not objected to, provid- 
ed it does not cover the story too thoroughly, but 
allows for fast action and he-man plot in addition 
to the feminine interest. Rates for both novelettes 
and short-stories are one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Earnshaw Radio Productions, located at Warner 
Bros. Hollywood Theatre, 6425 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif., are in the market for outstanding 
radio material, according to Harry A. Earnshaw, di- 
rector. A special demand exists for 15-minute scripts 
(a fifteen-minute script requiring about 101/, minutes 
acting time), but half-hour scripts and serials are con- 
sidered. To get an idea of the kind of dramatic 
material desired, writers who can do so are advised to 
listen to the Earnshaw “Short-Story of the Air,” 
which is being regularly broadcast over a number of 
stations. The plays are produced in the Earnshaw 
studios and sold to radio stations as recordings. Mr. 
Earnshaw is author and producer of ‘Chandu the 
Magician,” ‘Detectives Black and Blue,” “Count of 
Monte Cristo,” and. numerous other successful radio 
serials. Payment for suitable scripts will be made 
on acceptance at varying rates—usually about $10 for 
a 15-minute playlet. 


Controversy, A Journal of Opposing Views, 101 
W. 58th St., New York, is announced as a monthly 
dealing with current affairs. Pierre Loving, of the 
editorial board, writes that controversial articles on 
politics, economics, foreign affairs, science, religion, 
sports, the fine arts, etc., will be used, up to 2500 
words in length. Payment will be on publication 
at 1 cent a word. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, writes: ‘Our editorial attitude is 
founded upon the wishes of our readers. They want 
immediate assistance in their homemaking and garden- 
ing problems, and we are setting about to provide 
such help with all the means at our disposal. To do 
this we must keep carefully to our business of tell- 
ing these readers how to plan, build, furnish, and 
care for a home; how to train the rose bush and 
landscape the premises. As a general policy, there- 
fore, we must avoid use of material which does not 
serve this purpose. Poetry, although it is often in- 
spirational, cannot properly be said to be of real prac- 
org help; we can therefore use only a small amount 
of it.” 


All magazines of the Mafadden Publishing Com- 
pany, now located at 1926 Broadway, New York, ex- 
pect to be located in their new quarters, in the Chanin 
Building, before the end of August. The safest ad- 
dress to use at present is 1926 Broadway. 


The North American Review, formerly at 587 
= Ave., is now located at 597 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


The Author Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Story’s End, 509 Fifth Ave., New York, announced 
as a new magazine devoted to the American short- 
story, ‘will contain the best work of leading writers, 
as well as five stories and four poems by new writers 
whose work has never been published,” according to 
H. R. Rockell, editor. “It especially invites little 
known and unknown writers to submit manuscripts. 
It has no particular requirements as to subject mat- 
ter, but prefers stories of 5000 words or less. It will 
pay for stories on acceptance at the rate of 3 cents a 
word and for verse by special arrangement.” Mildred 
Hadley is assistant editor. 


Radio-Craft, 99 Hudson St., New York, a Gerns- 
back publication, is devoted to articles on radio 
topics, with illustrations, not over 2000 words in 
length. They should be of general interest and semi- 
technical. Payment, it is stated, will be made after 
publication at approximately 1 cent a word. 


Successful Farming, 1714 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, writes: ‘“Seasonable material should 
be in our hands at least two months before date of 
issue in which it is to appear. Many good articles 
are returned because they arrive too late to appear 
in the issue for which they are intended. Successful 
Farming covers too large a territory to give space to 
material of purely local interest. Our territory in- 
cludes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. We aim to choose material of interest to 
farmers living in the states mentioned. If you are 
doing something worthwhile in your locality, which 
could be done in many localities, or if you could 
write up someone who is, we want to know about it.” 


Serenade, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, is no longer 
edited by Miss Ruth Rafael. Frank Weaver, executive 
editor of the Tower Publications, is now editor, with 
Lois Whitcomb as associate editor. 


* The Story Book Press, 2314 Greer St., Dallas, 
Tex., Paul L. Heard, managing editor, writes: “We 
are interested in publishing books on a royalty basis. 
At present, we are looking for a real good Texas 
novel. We prefer one that has a good deal of his- 
tory in it—not history just written in, but history 
used in such a way that it is important to the char- 
acters. We pay 15% on list price less 40% and 
2%, with an advance on publication based on sales 
to that date.” (THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST can- 
not figure out the meaning of the last sentence quot- 
ed. It suggests some peculiar arrangement not usually 
involved in a royalty contract and perhaps indicates 
that caution should be exercised in dealing with the 
company.) 

This Week, 230 W. 41st St., New York, now con- 
siders short-stories up to 5000 words in length. Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney is editor. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


Fan and Family, announced as a new magazine to 
be published at 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, has ap- 
parently moved to 400 N. Michigan Ave. 

The Boston Evening Transcript, Boston, does not 
pay for jokes and humorous material. 
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Manuscripts submitted to Associated Authors, Inc., 
at the address given last month, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York, have been returned by the post office 
department with the notations “Not Found.” After 
this address was furnished to THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, a change of plans caused the removal of 
headquarters to Hollis, Long Island, New York. J. 
Bruce Donahoo, editor, announces a string of maga- 
zines under this banner and the formula for each, as 
follows: 

Murder Mysteries. The murder itself must assume 
the major spotlight in the story, not the detective nor 
the police, nor the amateur who eventually solves the 
mystery. The plot must not be too fantastic, but en- 
tirely credible. Stories in which an element of sex 
plays a certain part, without being too blatantly offen- 
sive, will be given first consideration, everything else 
being equal. 20,000 and 25,000-word stories only, 
required. 

Scarlet Adventuress. Attempts to put pants on a 
woman and take her into the wild places of the 
world and make her perform deeds of heroism are 
not considered. The woman must occupy the spotlight 
of the story, not her male companion. The female ad- 
venturess should be a demi-monde or a courtesan of 
high type, who uses her brains and all of her wom- 
anly wiles and her sex allure (never her body itself) 
to accomplish her purpose. While a strong play on 
sex is most essential, it must be without licentious- 
ness. 5000 and 3000-word manuscripts or less, most 
desired. 

True Gang Life. Stories centered around a detective, 
the police, or G-Men, not considered. The mobsters 
must occupy the center of the stage. If the law en- 
ters the story, the law must win, otherwise the story 
must be confined to rival gangs and gangsters. The 
interpolation of a bit of sex angle is desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. The style should be terse, 
crisp, and staccato, the story packed with action. 
5000 and 3000-word manuscripts, or less, most de- 
sired. 

Our Invisible Government. This magazine is to be 
devoted to the social, political, and economic prob- 
lems of the day. It is non-partisan in policy but de- 
finitely dedicated to the task of destroying the grip 
of machine politics on our various party systems, with 
resultant inequalities in social and economic structure. 
Will not be a muckraking magazine; on the contrary, 
it will offer constructive plans for the economic re- 
habilitation of America and corrective legislation in 
our election laws to correct existing abuses in our 
party system of government. It champions the present 
capitalistic system and aligns itself against all “ists” 
as well as political demagoguery. Some fiction. The 
editor is not interested in undirected contributions, 
but is interested in obtaining a nation-wide registry 
of writers who are trained in writing upon the sub- 
jects with which the magazine will concern itself 
editorially, with the object of giving them definite 
assignments. Applications for registry should embody 
a complete sketch of the writer’s background, and his 
political contacts or entree. 

Rates for the magazines of Associated Authors, Inc., 
are “by arrangement’’—apparently around 1 cent a 
word on publication. 
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Fun, 49 W. 45th St., New York, is a new comic 
magazine edited by Major Malcalm Wheeler Nichol- 
son. Requirements are not at hand. 

Good Business, Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., is not in the market 
for material at present. 

Spy Stories (Magazine Publishers), 67 W. 44th 
St., New York, is being discontinued. 
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West, which was founded and has been published 
for several years by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., has been taken over by Ned Collier in 
partnership with Lincoln Hoffman of Ranger Publica- 
tions, and its new address is 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York. The magazine will continue to feature stories 
of the West. Ranger Publications ordinarily pay 
“rates by arrangement’ on acceptance. 


Readers who placed manuscripts in the hands of 
a concern calling itself Author's Representative, which 
operated a manuscript mailing service at 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York, and went out of business without 
returning to clients manuscripts or fees advanced, may 
be interested to know that a client has located Mr. 
Bertram Z. Hays, who operated the service, at 139 
W. 64th St., New York. Mr. Hays informed this 
client that all his records were lost when the busi- 
ness failed. 


W rider's Magazine, announced last month at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., and now apparently located at 140 
48th St., Union City, N. J., proves to be the familiar 
plan of inveigling writers into payment of ‘“‘member- 
ship fees.” The principal inducement is that manu- 
scripts will be accepted only from ‘members’; out- 
siders will not even be permitted to enter the prize 
contests. 


The Woman Today, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
apparently has abandoned publication plans. Mail 
addressed to it is returned by the post office marked 
“Refused.” 


Gateway Review, 947 N. Evergreen Ave., Los An- 
geles, is to be discontinued. Leslie E. Baird, Jr., who 
was to have acted as editor, writes that The Evergreen 
Press, at the same address, is launching a small maga- 
zine probably to be entitled Books on Revue, for which 
most of the material will be supplied by the staff. 


Boys’ Magazine, 186 Fifth Ave., New York, is re- 
ported to have made no payment for an article 
ordered and published several months ago. No atten- 
tion is paid to inquiries. 


The People’s Money, 280 Broadway, New York, 
writes: “We do not accept free-lance material.” 
(See, however, its Economic Prize Contest elsewhere 
announced. ) 


Robert M. McBride & Co., book publishers, have 
moved from 4 W. 16th St., to larger quarters at 116 
E. 16th St., New York, occupying the entire eleventh 
and twelfth stories of the building. The move also 
includes the monthly magazine, Travel, published by 
McBride’s, and the Dodge Publishing Company, which 
is an affiliate. 


ANOTHER SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 
“DETOUR” ARTICLE—COMING 
IN SEPTEMBER 


“Do you use the Detour Theory of Plotting yourself?’’ 
is a question that has frequently been asked of Sewell Peas- 
lee Wright since the appearance of his articles on this sub- 
ject in the A. & J. 

We asked Mr. Wright this pertinent question with refer- 
ence to two of his stories appearing on the newsstands this 
month. One is ‘‘The God-Inspired Idiot,’’ in the August 
issue of Pictorial Review; the other is ‘The No-Man,”’ 
leading story in Liberty for July 27th. 

“Both stories were written in accordance with the Detour 
Theory,”” responded Mr. Wright. ‘‘In fact, I happen to have 
the original plot chart for the Pictorial Review story, which 
I’m sending herewith.’’ 

Mr. Wright accompanied the plot chart with an article 
covering the writing of this particular story and also apply- 
ing the Detour Theory to the ‘‘short short.’’ The article will 
be published in the September Author & Journalist, with a 
reproduction of Wright’s original outline for the story men- 
tioned. It is suggested that readers save their copies of the 
August Pictorial Review so that they may have the story 
for reference when the article telling how it was written ap- 
pears in these pages next mon 


“my mouth hung open in sur- 
prise when I got your letter, you had 
sold my story-——-—the good news is 


very pleasing.”’-—C. L., Dayton, Ohio, 
7/1/°35. 
THOUSANDS have voiced simi- 
lar sentiments about our Criti- 
cism, Revision, Typing and Mar- 
keting services. Are you receiving 
“good news’’ acceptance checks or 
bad news rejection slips? 
Discover for yourself the true meaning of “‘con- 
structive criticism.”” Test our “Get Acquainted” 
offer. Send ONE DOLLAR and return postage 
for careful criticism of one prose manuscript of not 
over five thousand words. Remember, also, we spe- 
cialize on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. Catalogue 


Agnes M. Reeve 
Reader-Critic 


gives details. Write for it—it’s free! 
aT OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
t. nklin, Ohio 
Founded 1893 by James Knapp oe 


ED BODIN’S CORNER 


Here is what a happy client says about Ed 
Bodin, one of New York’s ‘“‘big ten’’ literary 
agents: 


“Boden is looking for natural writers, not suckers. 
He doesn’t bleed would-be writers for collaboration. An 
agent should live on sales commissions, not criticism 
fees. No agent is justified in charging more than a 
moderate office overhead cost for weeding or reading 
or editorial comment for revision or refusal. Three 
paragraphs of frank comment are worth more than 
three pages of wet-nurse palaver. 

“Write Bodin. He sells to slicks, pulps, quality mag- 
azines, syndicates, book publishers and movies. And a 
good percentage are for new writers. Bodin builds 
writers who have the flair. He doesn’t kid those who 
haven't.” 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive 
151 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ““‘The new Writer has no 
chance.’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Many 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 


H - Beca They Learned 
My Clients Sell . Write to Sell! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 


THIS MIGHT BE YOU! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on cover! 
May 5th issue leading magazine in its group! Their 
first stories! They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“I studied and wrote for years. You brought me my first 
success.’’ Evelyn Hinson. 

“ESCRITOIRE training enabled me to win recognition with 
my first story.”” Peggy Peck. 

Why struggle blindly? We give you personal, in- 
dividual, untiring, and always sympathetic help and 
guidance. You pay a big part of the cost with a 
story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tab- 
loid short-story course. Sent FREE on request. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 C Monterey Street, San Gatenie, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York, published by the Apostleship of 
Prayer (Catholic), is edited by Rev. Charles J. Millaly, 
S.J. It uses short-stories of 3900 to 4000 words, 
which must be interesting, well-written, and of the 
religious type; also, religious verse. ‘Payment is 
made on acceptance at good rates, according to the 
reputation of the writer.” 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, “uses 
very little fiction, probably not more than a story or 
two a year—and these are actually dramatized arti- 
cles,’ writes Leland D. Case, editor. 


The Arizona Kitty Kat, University Station, Tucson, 
Ariz., Bacil B. Warren, editor, is anxious to consider 
swift-moving short short-stories, 700 to 1000 words, 
but is unable to offer payment. 


The Highway, formerly at Richmond, Maine, is 
now at Box 32, Lubec, Maine. The editor, Leroy 
Victor Cleveland, writes that he is not buying any 
material at present. 


The Poetry Digest, 516 Fifth Ave., New York, 
suspended publication with the March number, but 
according to Alan F. Pater, editor, will reappear Sep- 
tember, 1935. 


The New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York, 
the editor of the woman's page writes: “We oc- 
casionally accept short poems, but at present have 
a large number on hand.” 


Cheerio, 944 Michigan Theatre Bldg., Detroit, 
which announced payment on acceptance, has not paid 
for material used in the first issue, according to a 
contributor. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Miss Hazel Manley, 417 Home St., Union City, 
Tenn., is the leading contestant in America for the 
year ending June, 1935, according to Gilson V. 
Willets of the National Contest News, a depart- 
ment of the San Francisco News. Every year Mr. 
Willets picks an All-America contest team, and Miss 
Manley, who heads the team this year, does so by 
virtue of winning 317 prizes, valued at $12,000, since 
she started contesting in 1930. Included in her 
winnings during this period were five automobiles. 
Other members of the contest team are: James E. 
Power, Baltimore, Md.; Charles A. Kraatz, Jr., Lake- 
wood, O.; Otto E. Hackman, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. 
Mary Burgert, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank G. Davis, 
Springfield, O.; Lloyd Ira Miller,, Allentown, Pa.; 
Mrs. Emma Emsheimer, San Francisco; Mrs. Carolyn 
Converse, Antigo, Wis., and D. L. Wadley, Jr., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. Most of the prizes are won for slo- 
gans, letters praising merchandise, solving puzzles, 
and the like, rather than for literary endeavor. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Willets, 18 million persons annually 
participate in the prize offers open to the public. 


The People’s Money, 280 Broadway, New York, 
offers ten prizes of $100 each for the ten articles 
which in the opinion of the editors ‘throw the great- 
est measure of enlightenment on present economic 
conditions and the problems arising therefrom.” Arti- 
cles should contain not more than 2500 words. Au- 
thor’s name and address must be printed on a separ- 
ate page attached to manuscript, which must be writ- 
ten double-space on only one side of paper. Con- 
testants may submit more than one article, but not 
more than three. One condition (which THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST considers unfair) is that no 
manuscript will be returned and all become the prop- 
erty of The People’s Money. The closing date is 
November 16, 1935. 
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The $500 award of the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation, for the best juvenile book manuscript, 
has been made to Russell Gordon Carter, New Eng- 
land writer who has contributed articles on juvenile 
writing to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. The prize- 
winning book is entitled “Shaggy: the Horse from 
Wyoming,” and is based on the author’s experiences 
with horses overseas during the World War. Mr. 
Carter was the winner also of the $4000 award of- 
fered a few years ago by Little Brown & Co. and the 
Boy Scouts of America, with his book entitled ‘Three 
Points of Honor,” which became a best seller. 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union announces the annual Ada Mohn-Landis Prize 
contest for 1936, for the purpose of securing original 
material for platform readings. The general theme 
of the 1936 contest is “Total Abstinance an asset to 
(any one of the following): business efficiency, 
health, citizenship—civic welfare, success in sports 
and athletics, safety in traffic and elsewhere, social 
life, spiritual life.’’ Prizes are offered in two classes: 
(1) Orations, for recitation by adults and youths; 
maximum length, 1000 words; minimum, 750 words; 
first prize, $40; second, $10. (2) Declamations, 
for recitation by boys and girls under high-school age; 
maximum length, 600 words, minimum, 400; first 
prize $40; second, $10. One contestant may submit 
any number of entries. All manuscripts must be 
typed, double-spaced, with liberal margins, on one 
side of paper. Number of words by actual count 
should be given at upper right-hand corner of first 
page. Name and address of author must not appear 
on manuscript, but in sealed envelope bearing title 
of contribution on outside. Three copies of each 
manuscript must be submitted. No letter should ac- 
company manuscript. Manuscripts should be marked 
with the name of class for which they are intended 
and mailed to Landis Contest, National W. C. T. U., 
Evanston, Ill. Closing date, March 31, 1936. More 
detailed suggestions and rules may be obtained by 
sending stamp to the National W. C. T. U. Publish- 
ing House, Evanston, III. 


New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
pays $1 for each interesting and constructive letter 
published. Address ‘‘A-Dollar-for-Your Thoughts” 
department. 


Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Ave., New York, offers 
frequent prize contests. It pays $5 each for ‘‘Ad- 
laffs’” printed each month—humorous mistakes and 
the like found in advertisements. 


The Theatre Section of the American League 
Against War and Fascism is interested in consider- 
ing short plays dealing with these menaces. The ad- 
dress is 213 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Opportunity Magazine and the Negro Liberator are 
sponsoring a prize contest for a one-act play based 
on the internationally famous incident of Angelo 
Herndon. An award of $50 will be given. Closing 
date, October 1. Rules of the contest and material 
on Herndon’s case may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Committee for the Defense of Political Pris- 
oners, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Grenville Kleiser, 1 W. 72nd St., New York, an- 
nounces a prize of $10 for best list of ten sugges- 
tions or rules for observing Anti-Noise Week, be- 
ginning November 10, 1935. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten and in prose. A contestant may submit 
several lists. Closing date, September 15, 1935. 


Arcadian Life, Commerce, Tex., offers a $5 first 
prize and five book prizes each month for the most 
interesting snapshots of rural life. A different sub- 
ject is announced in the magazine each month. 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been 
taking an active part in the agency, was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet 
Garrett, H. E. Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen 
White, Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President Secretary and [reasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO SAVE ON NECESSITIES 


These supplies are necessities in your writing and you — 
he wise in getting the best at these reasonable prices. 32- 
kraft envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, $1.40. 25 6x9 and 25 
6¥%2x9%, 95c. For two folds of the script, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 
11 (100 in all), $1. Ribbons, 50c. Hammermill Bond paper, 8% 
x11, 500 sheets to a ream. Light weight, $1.25 a ream. Heavy 
weight, $1.60 a ream. West of Rockies, add 10%. Samples 5c. 


Immediate shipments. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DOLLAR PACKAGE: 100 sheets Hammermill Bond (either 
weight) and 20 envelopes (any size or combination), $1. 


A Golden Opportunity for new writers. 
Radio scripts bring highest prices. 
| have written material for some of the big- 


gest shows on the air. 


| have contacts with all important advertis- 
ing agencies and broadcasting chains. 


Now | am ready to help new writers break 
into this growing and highly remunera- 
tive market. 


Send a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
for my plan. 


MORRIS McNEIL 


180-A East End Ave. New York City 


HERE ARE MY RECENT 
SCREEN SALES! 


Writers of screen stories are eager to know 
whether an agent actually does sell to the 
studios. These sales are proof that I do: 


CALL OF THE SAVAGE 

DOUBLE SPOT 

MUSTANG MESA 

WHEELS OF THE LAW 
GUNSMOKE ON THE GUADALUPE 
MAN UNAFRAID 

MAN FROM HELL 

PARDS IN PARADISE 

BLACK BART’S FALL 


My 1934 sales of over $50,000 testify to the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstanding stories. 

If you need help with your story, my service also cov- 
ers this problem. 

Write today for FREE booklet, if you are interested 
in helping me supply the studios with the stories they 
are seeking. 

No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. AJ8& 


VERITY AT REASONABLE RATES 


Accuracy in locale, foreign languages, manners, cus- 
toms, dialects, technical details, etc., is often of su- 
preme importance. But often the time required for 
verifying every detail in a manuscript is worth more 
than the sale of it will bring. 

THE ESCRITOIRE will make editorial corrections, 
including commercial and military aviation, medicine, 
law, military customs of all nations past and present, 
historical data, exotic settings, manners and customs 
of savage tribes, dialects, and sign language—whatever 
you need. 

At the head of this department is the editor of a 
great city daily, Sg «age famed for accuracy in every 
detail touched by him. Assisting him is a group of 
experts in various fields. 

And the price is only 60c the thousand words up to 

5000, 35c = thousand thereafter. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 2701 C Monterey 
San Antonio, Texas 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


213! = ILLUSTRATEDeMENGRAVED = 
CURTIS ST. COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service tor Publishers and Authors. 


haw promising an author’s work may be, criti- 
you may be interested to know there are two 


cism will not always aid him or her to reach 
very distinct types of criticism, one alone of 


The Truth About 
a market. 
which will benefit YOU 


Contrary to the popular belief, regardless of 
Has criticism failed to help YOU? Then 
My booklet, A FEW FACTS ABOUT 
CRITICISM, will give you the truth about 


this important service. It will be mailed for 
stamp to cover postage. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
1203 Chambers St. Trenton, New Jersey 
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GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER. 


“In general, our greeting verse requirements have 
not changed,” writes Donald D. Simonds of the Geo. 
C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
“That is, we are still looking for the unusual—the 
verse with a clever twist of words or expressions that 
just make you smile whether you want to or not. 
Sentiments which are just as sincere and warming 
as those of the past, yet expressed in words or 
phrases more acceptable to the present generation— 
they have a place in our line. Contrary to a general 
policy, we read seasonable material even in un- 
seasonable periods. We are always looking for the 
unusually good verse which so seldom appears. We 
still specialize in Christmas and Valentine senti- 
ments. Verses from one to eight lines cover our 
needs, which rarely call for prose, but two and four- 
liners are by far the most popular. We join with 
other greeting verse publishers in the usual request 
for verse typed on individual sheets, with name and 
address on each, and a stamped addressed envelope, 
large enough for return of unfolded sheets. Sizes 
approximating 31/4.” by 514” or 4” by 81/4.” seem to 
be generally popular. Our price of fifty cents per line 
still stands for those who can write greetings which 
sell themselves.” 


“We do need more verses, but seem to be very 
particular,” writes Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, enclosing a check at 50 cents a line 
for everyday material. She recently expressed a par- 
ticular interest in sentiments for birthday, conval- 
escence and bon voyage use. 


H. M. Rose, Jr., of The Rose Company, Bain- 
bridge St. at 24th, Philadelphia, says: ‘We are 
now in the market for clever and unusual birthday 
and everyday sentiments, including some comics, and 
will be in the market until Labor Day. This will 
not preclude our considering ‘seasonal’ verses. We 
will be out of market from Sept. 1 until Oct. 15, 
after which we will consider Christmas material. We 
would also like to take this opportunity to advise 
that we have now raised our minimum rate per line 
to 50 cents.” 


“What we're looking for most of all,” explains 
Mary E. Johnson of Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. 
and Walnut at 26th St., Kansas City, Mo.,” is a fresh 
approach to the old wish, “Merry Christmas’’—that is, 
greetings that will develop new ideas and new 
thoughts. We'll be needing all kinds of Christ- 
mas verses—but I have a hunch that, as usual, we'll 
be short on greetings for relatives, and for the 
various ‘special’ captions that are now so essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas line.” 50 cents a line. 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., 
New York, are asking for Birthday and Conval- 
escence sentiments. This company uses both prose 
and verse for its sentiments, which may be of a 
general nature or for relatives. Use of limiting 
pronouns such “I” “my” and “me’’ should be avoided 
and, generally speaking, for this firm sentiments 
should not require the use of a particular design. 
Customary payment is 50 cents a line. Address copy 
to the editorial department. 


“There comes to my desk today a call for verses 
and ideas to be used in the general everyday line, 
covering birthday, anniversary, Dad’s birthday, Wife’s 
birthday, Husband’s birthday, and To My Wife on 
Our Anniversary, and To My Husband on Our An- 
niversary,”” says A. C. Fry of The Gibson Art Com- 
pany, 233-241 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. ‘These 
all should be smart, short, clever, humorous things 
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that have a good punch to them and can be simply 
and easily illustrated.” Mr. Fry explains that the 
company hopes to obtain some one hundred or more 
worth-while ideas that might be classed as clever; 
humorous wise-crack style things, that can be illus- 
trated in a humorous way and _ have connective 
thought or tie-up with the sentiment and illustration. 
He goes on: ‘We appreciate that these things are 
difficult and if they are to be measured by ‘so much 
per line’ basis it is unjust, but inasmuch as it is the 
idea more than the manuscript that is needed, our 
policy is and has been to measure the idea rather 
than the manuscript at so much per line. A good, 
smart idea, and if possible a suggested illustration, 
is easily worth $5 or $10 and even a higher price 
than this sometimes.” Gibson company’s minimum 
payment rate is 50 cents a line. 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., 
Boston, are showing interest in all types of material, 
both seasonal and occasional. Sentiments may be 
general or special in appeal, but to be accepted by 
Fred W. Rust must be of high quality. 50 cents 
a line. 


Everyday material is wanted for The Paramount 
Line, 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. Minimum 
rate is 25 cents a line, but Theodore Markoff and 
Madeline Sessions assure writers that higher prices 
will be paid for better than average material. The 
company keeps contributors informed of its editorial 
needs as they develop. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., presumably is in the market at this time for 
every-day verses. 50 cents a line. 


Really clever verse for almost any season or oc- 
casion might win a check at 25 cents a line from 
C. B. Lovewell of McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

“Still buying birthday and everyday,” advises C. 
R. Swan of Quality Art Novelty Co., Everready 
building, Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 25 cents a line minimum. The company 
has enough illness items on hand. 

A-1 Everyday sentiments are always welcomed by 
Ethel W. Beach of The Bromfield Publishers, Inc., 
12 High Street, Brookline Village, Mass. 50 cents 
a line. 

Christmas material of high grade may interest 
The Stanley Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs St. and Monu- 
ment Ave., Dayton, O. On each card published 
by this company appears a metal seal somewhere in 
the design. This fact should be kept in mind by con- 
— Becky Wadsworth, editor. 50 cents a 
ine. 


“BEST is Sure to Satisfy You 


In every field there must always be one dominant, outstanding leader, a po- 
sition attained through great merit, practical value and service. THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S Simplified Training Course invites all those 
interested in winning success or a greater success in fiction writing to send 
for the free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” for a clear, intelligent 
statement of the value of its training. You will learn how the A. & J. course, 
Practical Fiction Writing, won its spurs, a peership that is significant to you 
in that it means you can obtain thorough and professional training in fiction 
writing, reasonably priced, without any question of its worth and reliability. 
Send for the interesting booklet now. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S S. T. C. 

1835 Champa Street 

Denver, Colorado. 

Without placing me under any obligation, 
please send me your free booklet, ““The Way 
Past the Editor.” 
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WORDS TO WRITERS 25¢ 
By MABLE HINKHOUSE Post paid 
Here is a 32-page book of practical instruction, especially 
designed to help the new writer. Detailed instructions on 
manuscript preparation, submission, etc. Chapters on Self 
Expression—What to Write About—The Writer’s Tools— 
Plot essentials, etc. 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


DO YOU WORK 
WITH CAMERA? 


Today, the call is for ‘‘illustrated’’news, pic- 
ture-shorts, illustrated features. 


A camera enhances your selling possibilities, 
lessens rejections, minimizes the wear and 
tear on your nerves during the hot Summer 
months. 


Mr. John P. Lyons, Editor of Photo-Markets 
(Semi-Annual), has just compiled the 4th 
edition of this invaluable guide. It lists 
nearly 2,000 markets for editorial matter, 
single photos, news items, illustrated fea- 
tures. All arranged in easily located groups 
and classifications. First-hand editorial state- 
ments back of each report. 


Over one hundred pages, chockfull of mar- 
ket information and sound editorial advice. 


PRICE 50c PER COPY 


At all good photographic stores, 
or postpaid, from the publishers 
(with money-back if not satisfied) 


If you prefer—stamp brings descriptive circular 
PHOTO-MARKETS 
209 Barrister Building 
Washington, D. C. 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


SOLUTIONS ARE WANTED 


ALLING on Henry Clark, an implement dealer, 

an A. & J. subscriber who will remain anony- 

mous, but who has a very lively interest in learn- 
ing to write, is warmly greeted. Mr. Clark has a lot 
to tell him—of things wrong with the implement busi- 
ness which should be corrected. The “trade-in” evil, 
for one. 

The dealer talks as long as the beginning writer 
will listen; an endless recital of competitive situa- 
tions in which a rival got the business by allowing 
a ridiculous sum for an old implement traded in. 

Our hero goes away with an abundance of notes, 
and sits down to his typewriter to compose an article 
entitled, “The Trade-In-Evil—Greatest Problem in 
Implement Retailing.” 

The documented report which the writer sends 
out quickly returns from every editorial office. 

We examine the article, 95% of which is con- 
cerned with the problem, 5% with the solution, and 
counsel the A. & J. reader. 

“Most business paper editors feel that they do 
not need to publish articles describing problems 
which face their subscribers—most of whom, pain- 
fully, are aware of those problems. 

“On the other hand, every editor is eager to pub- 
lish fresh, arresting solutions to problems. 

“Your proportions are all wrong in that article. 
Five per cent should be concerned with stating the 
problem, 95% in showing how it can be solved.” 

Solution articles are good merchandise in the busi- 
ness-paper field. Hundreds of publications are ready 
to buy them. Every trade and industry has a good- 
sized family of perennial problems. In addition, 
new problems are constantly coming up. 

Hard things to find, of course, are solutions. The 
enterprising writer, having encountered a problem, 
will industriously seek out the answer, going from 
one likely source to another—eventually getting val- 
uable information. 


vvv 
THE SHORT SLANT 


“What is the most common error of writers doing 
their first articles for business magazines?” 


HAT’S an easy question to answer. Beginners 

write articles which are too general. They cover 

far too much ground. In doing this, they over- 
look details. They write little about much. 

It never occurs to the beginner, interviewing a 
service-station owner, that so minor a phase of opera- 
tion as the system for requiring all charge customers 
to sign upon buying is worth an entire article of 1000 
words. To get 1000 words, the writer must question 
for details. Why was the system adopted? How do 
customers like it? What added expense does it in- 
volve? How about the customer in a hurry, or the 
careless customer ? 

For the seasoned investigator, it is no trick at all 
to develop extensive information. The article pre- 
pared becomes a condensed, but valuable, treatise on 
the subject. Other service-station owners can learn 
from it. 1 

Does the beginner get this sort of a story? Typi- 


cally, no. His article informs instead how many 
years the proprietor has been in the business; that 
he considers honest dealing and true service to cus- 
tomers the “‘secrets’’ of his success. There is a de- 
scription of the station. Quite likely the owner’s views 
on tricky competition are aired. Somewhere buried in 
the story we find the single sentence, “All credit cus- 
tomers are required to sign for gas and oil received, 
and Mr. Brown has worked out an economical and 
efficient system.” 

Beginners don’t realize how big a story can be 
made out of what seemingly is a little thing. They 
don't understand what professionals call the short 
slant. 

Here is a restaurant man who completely redeco- 
rates his premises every two years; a printer who 
specializes in rush jobs; a dry-goods store which has 
cut its mark-downs in two; a florist who has doubled 
wedding business in six months. Each of these is 
good for a short-slant article, concerned entirely with 
the single experience mentioned. 

The kind of an article a writer visualizes deter- 
mines lis interviewing technique. Beginners, seeking 
general information, fail to get adequate material for 
short-slant articles. They make fast progress only as 
they learn how to identify a short slant, then expertly 
to gather information around it. 


“Il HAVE NO TIME” 


HOSE A. & J. readers who, regularly engaged at 

business or occupation, complain that they have 

no time to write, are respectfully requested to read 
this story of another reader in one of the Eastern 
states. 

He has an office job during the day, driving to 
and from his home, which is a farm about fifteen 
miles distant. Throughout the region circulates a 
city newspaper which, for a good many years, has 
devoted many pages to local news. 

E. O. A. first got a chance to write doing country 
correspondence for a county weekly. Then he was 
appointed correspondent for the town (population 
about 800) of the city newspaper mentioned. 

Of course, it was a case of gathering the news 
after he had reached home, then writing it. He 
found he could handle more than his home town, and 
asked for other territory until, at last, five country 
towns were under him. The total population was, 
perhaps, 4000. The territory was continuous except 
for one town, between which and the A. & J. reader 
was a town about eight miles across. 

For many months now, throughout the year, in 
all kinds of weather, E. O. A. has been handling 
this territory after hours—receiving pay for a string 
which averages fiive columns a week. 

He uses his car, of course, and the telephone, much. 
He has developed in the different towns good sources 
—the men and women from whom, quickly, he can 
gather news of the day. 

Running up space is, however, an arduous thing. 
This newspaper, with hundreds of country correspond- 
ents, will not stand for a single padded paragraph. 
Occasionally, among the 4000 people for whom he 
news-gathers, there is an event calling for substan- 
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tial space—but, most of the time, small personal items 
are all that are available. 

This young man is looking, now for a full-time 
journalism job and eventually, he can be sure, he 
will have it—and make good at it. 

vvv 


TRADE NEWS SERVICES 


HE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is constantly receiv- 
T ing complaints about the practices of news-feature 

“outfits” which sporadically spring up about the 
country with alluring invitations to writers to submit 
material for marketing to trade publications. The 
operator typically is a man who has had a little expe- 
rience writing for the trade press, and a weakness 
for money-making “schemes.” Usually, he has little 
or no capital and very little understanding of the 
highly specialized business which trade news service 
operation is. 

It is only a matter of weeks or months before 
writers who have done work for him begin to deluge 
THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST with complaints. 

This sort of thing has happened so often that THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is constantly rejecting pub- 
licity material offered by such enterprises for publica- 
tion in its columns. 

There are two financially responsible, successful 
concerns in the field; both have about ten years of 
genuine service to their staffs of writers. .These are 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, New York, of which 
Myron M. Blumenthal is manager, a service mainly 
emphasizing trade news; and Bartlett Service, M. A. 
Bartlett managing editor, of Boulder, Colo., whose 
highly trained staff, with major emphasis on feature 
articles, covers the Western half of the United States. 
Both of these concerns have the confidence of the 
entire business paper field, with which they have 
operated in intimate service for many years. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and 
Class Journal Field 


Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette St., Detroit, 
Mich., announces that :. will not be in the market 
for material for another six or eight months, at least. 


The American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New York, 
is practically out of the market for contributions. 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, editor, makes the state- 
ment. 


The Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
devoting itself more and more to style news and pic- 
tures—in fact, “High lighting Styles of Youth’ has 
become part of the name plate. A few short merchan- 
dising articles are bought. Theodore Kahan is editor, 
but manuscripts are largely handled by S. L. Labow. 


The Southern Automotive Journal, 1021 Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Glenn F. Stillwell, associate ed- 
itor, writes: “We are always in the market for articles 
of interest to garage men, automobile dealers, and 
service-station operators.’ Payment is on publication. 


Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, uses 
numerous short items in each issue on matters of in- 
terest to the food industry. These items cover pro- 
cesses, new cartons, packaging devices, etc. Payment 
is made after publication, and the contributor is al- 
ways sent a tear sheet of the article. 


Bakers Review, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, uses 
very little contributed material—occasionally a fea- 
ture of large interest—being mostly composed of 
staff-gathered news. C. W. Webster is editor. 
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Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York, 
is buying very little material for its Other People’s 
Ideas department. Harry Terhune, field editor, has 
been on the road for the past year, and keeps the 
department supplied with fresh ideas from the cities 
he visits. 


Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is reported as very slow in passing on manuscripts, 
and inclined to hold everything that might be usable, 
paying no attention to letters concerning manuscripts. 
As a matter of fact, it offers only a small market, 
only one or two contributed articles being used in 
each issue. W. H. MacCleary is editor. 


Druggists Circular, 12 Gold St., New York, Rob- 
ert Rodman, editor, reports a very limited appropria- 
tion for purchase of manuscripts. 


The Feed Bag, 210 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, 
although listed as in the market for material, seems 
to buy few, if any, manuscripts, from territory West 
of the Mississippi. Material is handled promptly and 
courteously. 


Pacific Printer, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, reports 
that its field does not include metropolitan news- 
papers. 

The Beverage News, 303 Broadway, New York, 
reports: “At present we are over supplied with 
copy.” 

Fabrics is announced by The Haire Publications, 
1170 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS. By 
Bessie Graham. R. R. Bowker Co., New York, 
$1.50. 

This is a valuable reference work for the editor 
or librarian. It also has a unique value to writers 
who desire to keep in touch with the various prize 
opportunities in the literary field. It deals, of 
course, principally with the outstanding national an- 
nual prize awards, such as the Nobel Prize, the 
Goncourt Prize, Hawthornden Prize, etc. To be ex- 
act, 64 such prizes are listed, including 18 of the 
established American publishers’ contests. 


THE SHoRT Story BuiLpER. By Travis Hoke and 
Stewart Beach. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York. 
Per Set, $1.00. 

The authors present this as a method of keeping 
before the writer the necessary framework for con- 
structing a short-story. It consists of 15 pages of 
text on the technique of short-story writing, followed 
by 52 sheets of forms to be used by the writer in 
setting down his plot and working out his charac- 
ters. The set consists of one volume containing text 
and forms bound together, and two additional tab- 
lets of forms only. Should be helpful to many. 


PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH THE MINIATURE 
CAMERA. By Edwin C. Buxbaum, A.R.P.S., Box 
Tree Press, Milwaukee. $1.00. 

A very complete and interesting 72-page book that 
should help any one who is getting started in the 
fascinating field of journalistic photography. Part 
I is devoted to Equipment and Technique. Part II 


discusses Fifty Profitable Ideas for the Miniature 
Camera, giving a cross section of the opportunities 
open to the photographer who keeps his eyes open. 
Part III goes into Photographic Journalism with the 
illustra- 


Miniature Camera. There are numerous 


tions. 


REJECTION SLIPS, YES— 
e BUT WHAT KIND? 


You thought you had a good story, or you would n’t have 
submitted it. Does the rejection slip prove you wrong? 


It is impossible for editors to write personal letters when returning the thousands of man- 
uscripts they do not choose to buy. In courtesy, something must be said to the writers. Thus 
we have printed rejection slips. Of endless variety in size, color and wording, they are all alike 
in this— 

They are cheap makeshifts for the comment which could be given. They are cruel and 
misleading. They have destroyed the flame of hope in thousands of worthy men and women, 
who guessed about them, and guessed wrong, and surrendered their ambitions. 

i There are dozens of reasons why good stories are often sent back with rejection slips. 
{ You don’t know whether your story almost made the magazine or not. 

If the editor didn’t like the story, is he right? He may be—but he may not be. 

If something was wrong with your story, what was it? The rejection slip doesn’t tell. 
Don’t try to learn the writing business from rejection slips. You may rewrite stories 
i which you need only to submit to the right market . You may resubmit without revision a 
f story which contains a defect which is obvious to an A. & J. critic and quite easily corrected. 
You may stop writing, discouraged, when success is within your reach. 


GET THE HELP OF PROFESSIONALS 
Send your manuscripts to the Author & Journalist Criticism Department, and receive 
the expert judgment and advice of professionals who have handled thousands of manuscripts. 
Rates are very reasonable—-$2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand to 
10,000. The charge for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 is 40 cents. All manuscripts 
should be accompanied by return postage. 
Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘“What Editors Want.” 
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